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DJ Craig 
Mitchell’s 
faves and 
raves 


4:10 a.m. : 


house 2008. 


10:10 a.m. - 


r report 

broken window i in townhouse Aes 
Someone threw a piece of ed at the 
window and broke ‘the outside storm win- 


dow. No one home = time. No witness- 


6: 36 p.m. - sive beck window on vehicle 


in townhouse 300s parking pa 
11-06-95 
8:15 a.m. - ATM alarm set of at Alliot by 
Brinks. 
2:05 p.m. - Checked with ee et of 
Motor Vehicle ii Maine about vehicle in 
Lyons loading zone and will try to contact 
owner tomorrow. Vehicle will be towed. 
11-07-95 
1:25 a.m. - Found north door of Joyce 
rolled. Second time within an hour and a 
half. 
8:40 a.m. - Towed vehicle from Lyons load- 
ing zone. 
A IDBOS <2 ee 





- Bra Vehicle of oad on Senior H Hall 


Features 





“AL1L9s 


8:10 a.m. - Checked on reported 

leak on Founders Hall third floor 
stairwell. Discovered by ac 
on duty person to come and fix it. 
5:07 p.m. - Medical Assist in room i 
- Hamel Hall. Fire personnel responded, 
found tobe phone alarm going off. 

















1112-95 
1:10 a.m. - Assisted officers with two intox: 
icated students in Lyons Hall. 
1:25 a.m, - Gave alcohol brethalizer test to 
a female student in Lyons that was having a 
hard time walking. pees alcohol content ee! 
was .096. age 
2:03 a.m. Sin aaa 1 then to comrec- 2 i 
tional center. 
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NEWS 
Are grades really important? 


When applying for a job right after graduation, a high GPA 


is important, but so is professional experience 






By Margot 
LeSage 
Staff Writer 


With mid-term marks 
and D and F warnings out, 
students are beginning to 
worry about grades. 

But when applying for jobs and 
graduate schools, GPA isn’t neces- 
sarily the only thing considered by fu- 
ture employers or schools. Today, ex- 
perience matters more. 

Rick Lewis from Marketsearch Associ- 
ates Employment Agency said, “Most com- 
panies realize that GPA isn’t the deciding fac- 
tor. Prior experience is the key factor rather 
than school.” But Lewis said Searle Pharma- 
ceutical Company doesn’t consider anyone 
with a GPA lower than 3.0. 

Nancy LaVarnway, St. Michael’s Intern- 
ship Coordinator, said, “GPA is a factor to 
some companies. If you don’t have experi- 
ence, then everything is based on GPA.” She 
recommends that if a student’s grades aren’t 
good, then it would be in the student’s best 
interest to get pre-professional experience for 
the extra edge. 

Most companies look for grades combined 
with experience and extracurricular activities. 
LaVarnway said that it is important to show 
employers that you can apply what you have 
learned to real life. In entry level positions, 
GPA is considered, LaVarnway said: 

“If the person is recently out of college 
then GPA is important because it gives a real 
clarity about what they want to do. It shows 
the employer that they are serious and quali- 
fied,” said Joan Palmer, president of Palmer 
and Associates Employment Agency. 

She said that most employers look for 
someone who has experience, either with re- 
lated work or clubs or internships because 
companies are looking for hard-working, 
committed, and focused people. 

Gary Taylor, Vice President of Champlain 
Software believes the interview process is 
more important than GPA. A spokesperson 
for Liberty Mutual Insurance Company said 
that most resumés don’t even have a GPA 
listed. They just look for an MBA. 

Gregory Barrows graduated from St. 
Michael’s in 1991 and is a staff accountant 
at McSoley McCoy and Company. 

He said when recent graduates go for their 
first job interview, GPA is considered. He was 
asked his GPA at his first interview, but since 
then it hasn’t been mentioned, he said. 

“When we look at resumés and the stu- 
dent is coming right out of college and the 
GPA isn’t listed on the application, one as- 
sumes it to be low,” said Larry Sandage, re- 





search 
and 
systems 
director of 

Sandage Ad- <3 
vertising ih 
Agency. The 
company gener- 
ally looks for any- 
thing above a 3.0 and 
experience helps. 

Tim Kinney of Eco- 
nomic and Financial Con- 
sulting Associates, said his 
company looks for people with 
a GPA of at least 3.0. Because 
the company is small, they look for 
top caliber employees. Kinney also 
said that skills are taken into consider- 
ation. 

“If they can perform well in school then 
they more than likely can perform at work,” 
he said. 

On the other hand, Mary-Paule Bushe, a 
human resource representative from IDX 
Systems Corporation said that GPA isn’t a 
determining factor in hiring. They currently 
employ people who don’t even have a col- 
lege degree. 

Kristen Halpin, who graduated in 1992 
and is a human resource administration as- 
sistant at KBA Planeta, was never asked her 
GPA. 

Todd DiOrio, graduate of the Class of 
1993, a master control operator at WVNY- 
TV 22, said a good GPA couldn’t hurt any- 
body. He also said that if a student wants to 
go to graduate school, a good GPA is impor- 
tant. 

Grad schools, for the most part, do con- 
sider GPA, and most will only accept stu- 
dents with a GPA of 3.0 or higher. Other fac- 
tors that contribute to grad schools’ decisions 
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Columbia University looks at the 
applicant’s file as a whole, and not just the 
GPA. The University of Vermont also evalu- 
ates applicants this way. Cornell University 
relies upon GRE scores and letters of rec- 
ommendation. 

Axt American University, the GPA is the 
biggest factor in admission, and is what usu- 
ally puts students in the reject pile. The Uni- 
versity looks for the GPA in the last sixty 
hours of undergraduate work. The school fig- 
ures that GPA is a better success indicator 
than GRE scores. 
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Million Man March remembered at SMC 


Local residents talk about their experience in Washington D.C. 


By Caroline McNamara 
Staff Writer 


The Million Man March gath- 
ered a record number of African 
Americans in Washington D.C. on 
Oct. 16. It was “a holy day of 
atonement and reconciliation” for 
those 1.6 million who participated. 

A small group of men and 
women from Burlington partici- 
pated in this march and came to St. 
Michael’s on Nov. 8 through the 
Martin Luther King Society to hold 
a panel presentation entitled “The 
Million Man March - A Local Per- 
spective.” 

The panel included Francis 
Chanel, a junior at Burlington High 
School; Glenn Bennett, personnel 
director of Burlington City Hall; 
Haskell Garrett, executive director 
of ALANA Health Care Organiza- 
tion; Leon Lawrence, president of 
the University of Vermont Black 
and Third World Educators Orga- 
nization; Dolores Sandoval, UVM 
associate professor of education; 
and John Tucker, director of the 
Racial Justice and Equity Project 


for the Burlington Peace and Jus- 
tice Center. 

“On that day we created a new 
community,” Garrett said when he 
was explaining why he attended the 
march. He said he wanted to atone 
for some of the anger African 
Americans inflict on one another. 





“It is time for African 
American men to stop 
being victims and to take 
a stand.” 

e John Tucker, 

Director of the Racial 
Equity Project for the 
Burlington Peace and 
Justice Center 





Bennett said that all of his life 
he had wished for one day of peace 
and through this march he got that 
day. 

“Tt is time for African American 
men to stop being victims and to 
take a stand,” Tucker said. He ex- 
plained that it wasn’t only about one 
man, it was about African Ameri- 
can men stepping forward for the 
first time in society. 





Lawrence, the moderator of the 
panel was the last to speak. He said 
that African American civil rights 
in the United States are being de- 
nied. He also said that African 
Americans need to be treated with 
respect. 

“We are not going to let people 
decide who we are anymore,” 


Lawrence said. 

Sandoval was the only woman 
on the panel and one of the few 
women who went to the march. She 
brought slides of the march. One 
slide was of a sweatshirt that said, 

“Tf not now, when 

If not here, where 

If not me, who.” 


This saying seemed to summa- 
rize why so many African Ameri- 
cans participated in this march, she 


said. 


When asked what people can do 
now that the march is over to con- 
tinue this message of peace and re- 
spect, Tucker responded with the 
idea of “Save the Babies.” 

He said, “The kids of color in 
the state of Vermont are under the 
gun, from kindergarten through col- 
lege.” 

Bennett agreed. “We need to for- 
mally come together to address 
these problems,” he said. 

Sophomore Bridget Trudo asked ~ 
the panel how the day brought about 
the feeling of peace. 

“Tt is hard because most black 
people don’t feel safe in America,” 
Tucker said. “Our children are be- 
ing attacked on the streets and at 
St. Michael’s we can help by mak- 
ing the students of color feel safe, 
wanted, and valued.” 

Dr. Dorothy Williams, adviser of 
the Martin Luther King Society and 
Director of Multicultural Students 
Affairs, ended the presentation.““We 
can change,” she said. 


It's never too soon to plan your Spring Break 


By Ryan Peterson 
Staff Writer 


Sunshine, beaches, and thongs are words 
that prompt most college students to think 
Spring Break. Spring Break is usually a time 
to travel to somewhere warm and sunny, but 
that can sometimes get pricey. 

Exotic ports of call such as Jamaica, 
Cancun, and the Virgin Islands are all favor- 
ites among students. Airfare is not cheap. 

Airline ticket prices right now are very 
high, said a Carlson Travel agent. Although 
package deals offered by some travel com- 
panies includes airfare and hotel, food and 
drink are not accounted for. 

Senior Eric Wilbur took advantage of one 
of many package deals offered last year. 
Round trip to Cancun plus hotel cost him 
$529. However, food and other amenities 
ran up the bill. 

“T went with $300 spending money, and 
blew it all by Thursday,” Wilbur said. You 
have to realize the exchange rate and be care- 
ful with your money or you are ‘screwed,’ 
he said. 

That week cost Wilbur over $800, not a 


Hot Chicken @ Genuinely Excellent Pizza Cold Beer 


i Top10 Reasonsto | 
eat at Chicken Luigi's | 

10. Cajun & BBQ.. i 
9.6 min. from campus.. 
8. Wings... HOT & mild.. 
7. G.E. Pizza... 
8.10% discount.... 
5. We're New.... 


4. Really good chicken 
on the Bone... 


3. Killer brownies.. 
2. Beer & Wine.... 
1. ....MARRIOTT I 


Pizzeria & Rotisserie 
“by the airport" 
towards Tafts Comer 


Mon - Sat tam to 10pm 





Sunday 4:30pm to 9pm 
10% Student Discount with ID 


cheap vacation. If you must go to a foreign 
land, consider other options. 

Senior Meghan McMenimen traveled to 
London last year with airfare for $99 each 





way. Lodging did not cost anything because 
she stayed with a friend who went to school 
there, McMenimen said. Including airfare, 
she spent about $500 for the whole week. 
If Spring Break is calling you, but you 





Lunch & Dinner 


.--but you have to ask! 


Barber Shop 


7 West Canal Street 


FREE FINANCIAL AID 


1-800-263-6495 





PHOTO BY KIKA BRONGER 


Jamaica is one of the favorite places that students go for Spring Break. 


don’t have the dough to travel outside the 
country, drive or take a train. 

For around $190 Amtrak will get you to 
the Virginia Beach area or even Florida round 
trip. Lodging can be found for as little as $30 
anight. Traveling with a group of friends is 
also a wise decision, as it is cheaper. 

Sophomore Sean Parsons is planning a 
roadtrip to Florida straight from school with 
six of his friends. The drive, non-stop, can 


Reg. Haircuts $8.00 


Ts) 
Sat 8:00 - 12:00 


655-3373 





$ Attention All Students! $ 
FREE Money is currently available for College Students 
Nationwide. Over $° billion in aid is now available from private 
sector grants and scholarships. Allstudents are eligible to 
receive some sort of aid regardless of grades, income, or par- 
ent’s income. Let us help you. For more information call: 


Student Financial Services 


ext F50721 


Tues - Fri 8:30-5:00 


Winooski, VT 05404 


be done in one day, Parsons said. To Florida 
and back is about 2600 miles, which accounts 
for around $150 in gas money. Split that 
seven ways, it will be approximately $20 per 
person for gas, Parsons said. 

Parsons and his friends plan on free 
lodging.“There afe relatives of our friends 
that we plan on staying with,” Parsons said. 
For the whole week Parsons and his friends 
plan on spending about $200 each. 


Comite) OBS 


fe Students Needed! #5 
Earn up to $2,000+/mo. Cs 
Cruise Ships or Land-Tour bgt ae poe 
World Travel.: Summer and Full-Time 
employment available. No experience 
necessary. For more se call: 

06) 634 


e INTERNATIONAL EMPLOYMENT « 


Make up to $25-$45 per hour teaching basic 
conversational English abroad. Japan, Taiwan, 
and S. Korea. Many employers provide room & 
board + other benefits. No teaching background 
or Asian languages required! For more 
information call: 


(206) 632-1146 ext. JS0721 








Wanted!!! 
Individuals, Student Organizations to 
Promote SPRING BREAK. 
Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS 









CALL INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 
http://www/icpt.com 1-800-327-6013 
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Opinion/ Editorial 


AIDS testing may 
soon be available 


St. Michael’s is in the planning stages of bringing HIV testing to cam- 
pus some time in the next year. Simply by instituting this testing, the 
college will help make the threat of contracting AIDS seem more real to 
students, but those who decicide to seek out this service must be aware of 
the difference between testing on campus and off. 

Making the test available to students on our campus has a lot of posi- 
tive attributes. The administration sends the message to the campus that it 
recognizes that St. Michael’s students are not immune to this disease; 
hopefully by bringing the test on campus, students themselves will feel 
less separated from the threat of AIDS. 

Perhaps most important, more students will get tested because they 
feel more comfortable getting results from Health Services than from off- 
campus sources. 

The college has shown a lot of compassion for the AIDS epidemic this 
year; students will most likely feel safer to confront the issue and more 
likely to think about their actions when they see the AIDS quilt, a re- 
minder of how many people have lost their lives. 

For those who get tested on campus, however, the security that comes 
with the opportunity to get potentially life-changing information from 
those you recognize and trust has to be weighed against even the remote 
possibility of a lapse in confidentiality. 

St. Michael’s will be offering its students an opportunity to receive 
confidential testing for HIV, which differs considerably from anonymous 
testing people receive off campus. Those who receive confidential test- 
ing are known by their real name; those who test anonymously are only 
known to the clinic by a number. 

Of course, the results of confidential testing are, as the title implies, 
not going to be shared with the college community. But even though ev- 
eryone involved in the testing process can be expected to make the effort 
to keep results confidential, on a campus this size, the slightest possibil- 
ity of recognition is enough to cause students to think twice about this 
kind of test. 

The seriousness of the test makes any comparison between other con- 
fidential policies on campus seem irrelevant. But the campus is small and 
imperfect; we have all witnessed the speed at which rumors travel. 

Those peering Health S Services will be dealing with the most sensi- 
iV atic yn campus. ‘Undoubtedly, with this responsibility will 
come anew v level of respect for confidentiality. The margin of error will 
be smaller than in other campus offices, but unfortunately, because of the 
inevitable stigma attached to AIDS that is different than any other dis- 
ease, even the slightest possibility of fallibility is frightening. 

Again, confidential testing at St. Michael’s does have its benefits. The 
test will become much more accessible to students, enabling more stu- 
dents to know their true health. Also, students will get counseled on their 
results with nurses with whom they are familiar, in an environment that is 
comfortable. 

Administration members should be commended for planning to bring 
such an important service to campus. The students must make: the next 
decision, weighing the benefits and risks of confidential testing-- along 
with the choice of whether to consider their behavior and get tested at all. 
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Wake up to the threat of AIDS 





By Dave Grenier 
Columnist 


We hear so much about AIDS." 


We know that AIDS is the leading 
cause of death among men and 
women ages 25-44. We know that 
HIV infects two women every 
minute. We know that 85 percent 
of all women with AIDS are of 
childbearing age. We know that by 
the year 2000, 40-50 million people 
will be infected with HIV. 

If we know all this, why are we 
still careless? Why do the numbers 
keep rising? 

With the arrival of the AIDS 


Memorial Quilt, I think it’s time to 
take a closer look at the choices we 
make that affect our lives. I think 
most of us know how to prevent 
AIDS. Changing sexual behavior 
now will help put an end to the 
AIDS epidemic. The solutions are 
simple, yet ignored. 

We tend to dissociate ourselves 
from the threat of AIDS. We say, 
“it will not happen to me.” But it is 
happening, and I bet that it’s hap- 
pening here at St. Mike's. 

One in 250 Americans is HIV 
positive. There are about 1800 stu- 
dents on campus. You do the math. 

College is a time when we think 
we can get away with almost any- 
thing, and the thought of contract- 
ing some killer disease is the fur- 
thest thing from our minds. So we 
ignore it and gamble with the odds 
in the heat of the moment. We put 
a tag on other people and falsely 
associate AIDS with certain groups 
of people. 

How can we sit and ignore the 
warnings? Why can't we swallow 


some pride and realize that we’re 
playing roulette with our lives? 

Young men and women are dy- 
ing before our eyes. If we do not 
prevent the spread of HIV now, it 
will weave its way into our lives. 
Will it be a friend, a family mem- 
ber, a lover, a co-worker, or you? 

"No way, not me,” you say to 
yourself. But did you use acondom 
lastnight? Do you know what hap- 
pened the other night after the beers 
kicked in? 

My grandfather died of AIDS in 
1985. After a successful open-heart 
surgery operation, the doctors real- 
ized that they had given him in- 
fected blood. That was all it took 
for me to realize the dangers of 
AIDS. What is it going to take for 
you? 

I, the Quilt or any speaker can 
tell you that AIDS is a deadly dis- 
ease. I can shock you with statis- 
tics, share the horror stories, and tell 
you how to prevent it. But in the 
end it is you that must act to pre- 
vent HIV transmission. 


Letters to the Editor 


Response to editorial and news story about "Wife Beaters" continues 


When I read the article about the "Wife Beaters" I found 
myself once again wondering why some people would think 
something like that was funny. I could accept the possibility 
that the young men who chose such a name may be sheltered 
and naive enough to not understand how their choice may be 
offensive to many people. However, I had a harder time un- 
derstanding their defense of such a choice when the hurtful 
consequences were brought to their attention. Violence is far 
too prevalent in our world today (war, assassination, rape, 
torture, murder...) and the stage is set for added violence when 
people make jokes about something as disgusting as wife 
beating. On a daily basis I watch students, female and male, 
who strive to learn about and understand the important is- 
sues we encounter in our lives. One such issue involves the 
development of respect for self and others. My hope for these 
young men, and anyone else who finds this situation funny, 
is that they will develop a deeper respect for themselves and 
the people around them. I wish them well in this endeavor. 

Linda Hollingdale 
Student Resource Center 





November first’s issue of The Defender contained two ar- 
ticles/pieces of writing that have sparked social and emo- 
tional debate among the St. Michael’s campus community: 
“The call themselves the ‘Wife Beaters’” and ““Wife Beat- 
ers’ are allowed on campus.” Physical and verbal abuse of 
any kind toward anyone is deplorable, regardless of gender 
or any other sub-category that makes human beings differ- 
ent from one another. But in this case, the issue of domestic 


violence against women has been taken lightly by a “team” 
of freshmen. Associating one’s self with or advocating this 
kind of atrocity shows a lack of (as Dr. Colleen Webster put 
it so well) “critical thinking.” 

This skill, which is so often misinterpreted as “common 
sense,” is sometimes difficult to attain, especially for an un- 
trained mind. One of the advantages of a college environ- 
ment is the broadening and expansion of the mind’s facul- 
ties. But an unreceptive mind will not expose itself to these 
experiences, and be forced to learn; they must seek the expe- 
rience. By inappropriately (to put it lightly) naming their in- 
tramural team, these eight freshmen displayed ignorance, if 
not stupidity; their decision reflects short-sightedness. 

However, identifying them both by picture and name in 
the newspaper was ill-considered. The Defender’s experi- 
enced staff should know better than to expose the identity of 
these freshmen to the college community through the use of 
the media. The decisions of whose name to publish, what 
picture to print, and what story to run lies in the hands of 
you, the staff. To use the names and pictures of these stu- 
dents as examples of a societal concern is unethical. To illus- 
trate their actions as perverse or offensive is ethical, and in- 
deed necessary. However, their futures at this college should 
not be hampered by your power to identify them as specific 
individuals; allow the proper college officials to administer 
proper punitive measures. 

Lastly the opinion/editorial appearing on page seven is 
unsigned. The author should take responsibility for the con- 
troversy it attracts, and take credit for the strong ideals it 


portrays. If the newspaper is willing to identify the guilty, 
then the writer of this editorial should claim this writing and 
these ideas as his/her own as well. This situation can serve as 
a learning experience for The Defender and these eight fresh- 
men, but also serve as a reminder that The Defender should 
“defend” the ethical and equitable treatment of everyone. 
Darren L. Hayward 
Editor's Note: All editorials are written by Executive Edi- 
tor Kim Breen. No editorials are signed, however, because 
they represent the views of the entire Defender staff. 


Shock and sadness were only two of my responses to your 
piece on the soccer team with the unfortunate name. Many 
of my students, both women and men, reacted to the article 
with rage and a sense of alienation. I am sure this team’s 
insensitivity and ignorance are the exception rather than the 
rule at St. Michael’s; still, I personally now feel less at home, 
less relaxed, less safe here than I have in many years. I am 
also surprised at the lack of action by Student Life staff and 
other administrators once information about the “Wife Beat- 
ers” was available. 

Many students have suggested to me over the past few 
years that Gender Studies, African-American, and other mi- 
nority studies courses— that is, courses that emphasize open- 
mindedness and information about others— be required of 
St. Michael’s students. Your article makes me feel that at the 
very least an enhanced first-year student orientation program 
providing education about bias is indeed necessary. 

Carey Kaplan 


_ English Department, . , 
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The age of microbrews 


Homebrewing can lead to big business 


By Mark Bosma 
Staff Writer 


Homebrewing is taking the country by 
storm. The art of making beer at home 1s be- 
coming a popular hobby among those who 
appreciate finer ales, or just have an interest 
in the brewing process. 

During the days of Prohibition, when al- 
cohol was illegal to buy, sell, or make, thou- 
sands of moonshiners flaunted the law by 
making their own alcohol with an illegal still. 
The finished product often didn’t live up to 
the real, legal booze that had been offered 
before the Volsted Act took effect. 

Today, alcohol is legal again to those over 
21 and can be obtained at most grocery 
stores, liquor stores, or corner pubs. 

A major difference between today’s al- 
cohol and alcohol from 75 years ago is that 
today's finished product is often equal to and 
sometimes superior to the store-bought al- 
ternatives, according to some who make it, 
like Rob Cooper of Williston. 

Because of instruction that is now avail- 
able to help homebrewers, the quality has 
greatly improved. 

One place that offers the instruction and 
equipment to make homebrew is Vermont 
Homebrew Supply in Winooski, Vermont 
Homebrew is owned by St. Michael’s alums 
Anne and Steve Whyte, and like most oth- 
ers they became homebrewers because of 
their love of the product. 

“T was on a budget and didn’t have the 





money for quality beer, so I made my own,’ 
said Anne, class of 1981. 

After an original investment of 
$59.95 to buy your 
homebrew kit, the aver- 
age bottle of beer 
costs about $.40 
per bottle to 
make, she 
said. 

With 
differ- 
emia t 
mix - 
tures 
Oat 
base 
fla- 
vors 
and 
spices 
that® 
atime 
avail- 
able to 
i iene 
homebrewer, 
the possibili- 
ties are nearly 
endless as to the 
kinds and degrees of 
beer that can be made in 
one's own home. The quality de- 
pends on the homebrewer. 

“Every beer you buy commercially comes 
from a style. When you drink Bud or Miller, 


that comes from a style,” said Steve, who 
graduated in 1978. 

Those who have found 
a good personal 
brewing style, 
or method, 
Ca aaa 
_ show 
teat 



































Out 
at any 
of the nu- 
merous 
homebrew com- 
petitions throughout 

Vermont as well as national com- 
petitions. There are even classes that teach 
how to judge those competitions, Anne said. 


PHOTOS BY DAN FEELEY 


There are even those who have hit on a 
style and formula that is so good, they go into 
business for themselves selling what once 
was homebrew and is now marketed under 
names like Otter Creek and Magic Hat. 

Magic Hat is brewed and bottled in 
Burlington and is distributed throughout New 
England and beyond because of its winning 
formula. , 

Allan Newman and Bob Johnson are the 
principle owners of Magic Hat. Johnson is 
the brewmaster and is largely credited with 

developing Magic Hat. 

“We used to sit around Bob’s place try- 
ing out his homebrew,” Magic Hat em- 
ployee Steve Crawford said. “Sometimes 
what he made was good, sometimes not so 
good, until he really got it right.” 

Getting it right is something the Whytes 
hope all their customers can do. 

One tip to getting it right is paying close 
attention to the brewing process, Anne said. 

Keeping a notebook with the steps one 
takes and the finished product is also impor- 
tant, Anne said. 

The aging of the beer is also a key factor 
in making a good homebrew. Depending on 
the style of beer, it can age for two to seven 
weeks, although often it is hard to wait that 
long, Anne said. ines 

“We suggest people hide a couple of 
bottles so they don’t drink it too coottane 
said, 

“Just so they can have at least one or two 
bottles that have aged properly. Sometimes 
it’s hard to wait,” she said. 


Magic Hat, brewed and bottled in Burlington, 
was developed by homebrewer Bob Johnson. 
Due to the beer's winning formula, the company 
has expanded its distribution beyond New 
England. Currently, there are four different 
types of Magic Hat (left). 

Magic Hat brewer John Atkinson 
prepares the beer in the company's 

modest facilities (below). 
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Living in the age of 





By Shayna Parker 
Staff Writer 


6 ‘1D o you smoke?” he asked. 
With my negative response, “Charlie” put away his cigarettes 


and found a quiet room where we could talk. He shook my 
hand firmly and sunk back into the confy cushions of a couch. 

My eyes darted around the well-lit room, resting momentarily on a 
framed picture of a girl standing in the rain. “Don’t forget your rubbers,” 
it read. S 

As I looked back at him, he smiled. 

Charlie has AIDS. 

Running away from home at the age of 14, Charlie tried to escape from 
an abusive family member. He fled from the memories of a dysfunctional 
home, where his mother had left him at a very young age. But his flight 
from these problems threw him into the hands of the California streets 
where a cruel IV drug addiction awaited him. 

« By. 1984, drug complications landed Charlie in a hospital, and a blood 
test showed that Charlie was HIV positive. 

However, he hadn’t consented to having that blood test, Charlie said. 

“Tt wasn’t a big deal then, but now it could be a lawsuit,” he said. 

Depression. Anger. Denial. These emotions washed over him at the 
news of his test results. On top of this diagnosis, Charlie faced drug detox- 
ification. 

Three years went by and Charlie still denied the fact that he had the HIV 
virus. He failed to tell anyone for quite a few years. And he fell to using 
drugs more and more. 

“T thought, “What’s the difference? I’m going to die anyway,” Charlie 
said. 

Then Charlie looked around him. 

He witnessed a friend overdose on drugs. 

That’s when he decided to change. 

For the past eight years, Charlie has been a client of Vermont Cares, an 


Oe ee ee 
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AIDS Service Organization in Burlington where HIV victims receive case 
management. During this time, Charlie has seen his life turn around, phys- 
ically and mentally. 

He has watched his T-cells, which make up part of a person’s immune 
system, drop from an already low count of 400 to a count of 23. Charlie 
now has names for these remaining 23 T-cells. A healthy person has 
between 500 and 800 of these T-cells. By the time Charlie’s count dropped 
below 200 four years ago, he was diagnosed with full-blown AIDS. 

“Some days I can’t get out of bed,” Charlie said. “Some days I’m hug- 
ging the toilet.” 

The progression of this disease has brought Charlie down a long road of 
“ups and downs.” At first he suffered from flu-like symptoms. Four years 
into the illness, “thrush,” little bumps of mucus, appeared on his tongue 
and throat. 

“If you looked down my throat, you could probably see it,” he said as he 
stuck out his tongue for me to see. 

Counting on his fingers, Charlie recalled six or seven times that pneu- 
monia has placed him in the hospital. 

“T can’t wait for my dementia,” Charlie joked. He explained that demen- 
tia is a stage of AIDS when victims suffer from memory loss. “It’s kind of 


' like being high.” He laughed that some of his friends thought he was 


already in this stage. 

Despite all this, Charlie, at age 29, feels pretty fortunate with the way his 
life has turned around. 

“I’m happier than I’ve ever been before in my life,” he said. 

Charlie gives a lot of credit for his new outlook to the relationship he has 
been in for the past three years. 

“She’s very supportive,” he said, “Sometimes she’s too supportive.” 

Though there are times when he craves a Big Mac, Charlie’s girlfriend, 
a social worker, has helped him to stick to “regime.” Lots of fruits and veg- 
etables and weird shaped mushrooms are all part of the “alternative thera- 
py.” which she promotes. But, Charlie said, they have to keep in mind that 
all of the “new things on the market” are not a promise of recovery. 


See AIDS, PAGE 8 
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AIDS 


He has learned to strive only for 
“short-term” goals, yet Charlie ex- 
presses his desire to fit everything 
he possibly can into his lifetime. 
And she has helped to realize some 
of Charlie’s life-time dreams as 
well. Soon he plans to visit the is- 
land of St. Martin to swim with the 
dolphins. He also has a goal to jump 
from a hot air balloon. 

“She said she’d wait for me on 
the ground,” he said with a smile. 

He has also found support in his 
little terrier. Although pets are not 
allowed at his residence, by going 
through the Civil Liberties Union, 
he was able to keep his pet as an 
“emotional support dog.” 

“They’ ve given me a lot of posi- 
tive feedback,” Charlie said of his 
landlords. 





“T have mixed emotions 
about the quilt. Sometimes 
I see it as a death blanket. 
Than I see it as 
memorializing these 
people’s lives. Mostly I see 
it as one big mirror of 
myself, of how many 
people have died.” 


e Charlie, AIDS victim 








Though it is a “constant struggle 
for AIDS victims to stay clean,” 
Charlie sees his life as more pro- 
ductive since he has kicked his drug 
addiction. 

“One cocktail can put me in bed 
for days,” Charlie said. 

For the past five years through 
Vermont Cares, he has been speak- 
ing at area high schools and col- 
leges about the disease. He has also 
visited the Department of Health 
Seryices and the State House with 
his message about AIDS. Money 
he receives for his services helps 
him to buy vitamins he needs. 

He believes that these presenta- 
tions help him “deal with” his ill- 
ness. Thank you letters fill 
Charlie’s mailbox every week from 
people he has spoken to. 

“It makes them think about 


continued from page 7 


things they never thought of be- 
fore,” he said. 

Charlie has also regained his re- 
lationship with his parents. Though 
they support him in his struggle, 
they still believe that AIDS is a 
“manageable disease, like diabe- 
es,” Charlie said. 

Charlie hopes that by now 
Americans have a grasp on the 
magnitude of the AIDS virus. 

“We became aware of the dis- 
ease in 1972,” he said. “Now the 
gay community is waking up and 
realizing that different behaviors 
need to be done more safely.” 

Charlie, happy with the amount 
of AIDS awareness that is out there 
now, maintains that “when people 
are dying, there is never enough be- 
ing done.” 

“Tf the President’s daughter had 
AIDS, there would be a cure tomor- 
row,” Charlie professed. 

Then what.can an average per- 
son do to help in the prevention of 
AIDS? 

“Volunteer,” he said. Providing 
emotional and physical support for 
someone with the illness is very im- 
portant, according to Charlie. 

As I finished scribbling down 
some final notes, Charlie told me 
he and his girlfriend would be at the 
opening ceremonies of the AIDS 
Quilt at St. Michael’s College. 

“T have mixed emotions about 
the quilt,” he said. “Sometimes I 
see it as a death blanket. Then I see 
it as memorializing these people’s 
lives. Mostly I see it as one big mir- 
ror of myself, of how many people 
have died.” 

With the interview over, Charlie 
smiled and said he was glad to go 
home. He was ready for his sea- 
food dinner. 

“It’s scallop night,” 
shaking my hand again. 

I left the building, instantly 
chilled by Vermont’s late Novem- 
ber wind, and remembered some- 
thing that Charlie had: said to me. 
It not only expressed the essential 
philosophy of an AIDS victim, but 
it encompassed an integral view of 
all of mankind: 

“Tf you let the spirit of life dis- 
appear, then you just give up, and 
you’re surely gone.” 


he said, 
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By Kika Bronger 
News Editor 


In June of 1987, the NAMES 
Project Aids Memorial Quilt began 
in an empty San Francisco market 
street storefront. 

The idea came from Cleve 
Jones, a man who was unhappy 
with the way the government was 
handling the increasing number of 
deaths caused by AIDS. He wanted 
to come up with a new way to make 
the public understand what he and 
his friends were experiencing as a 
result of the epidemic. 

The response to this unique idea 
quickly gained national attention. 
By October the NAMES project 
was on display at the Capitol Mall 
in Washington, D.C. By then, the 
quilt was composed of almost 
2,000 panels made by friends and 
relatives in memory of their loved 
ones. 


WE ARE PLEASED TO 





PHOTO COURTESY OF SONIA KISZKA 
In 1992 the NAMES Project AIDS Memorial Quilt was displayed at the Capitol Mall in Washington D.C. 


Quilt brings understanding to Vt. 


Today, the AIDS Quilt is an in- 
ternational symbol of awareness. 

Around the world people con- 
tributed to the Quilt which has more 
than 30,000 individual panels, equal 
to the size of 12 football fields. 





“The AIDS issue is in 
denial because people live 
in denial.” 


e David Landers, director 
of Student Resource 
Center 





From Nov. 30 to Dec. 2, Project 
Remembrance and St. Michael’s 
College will be hosting a local dis- 
play of the quilt. 

David Landers, director of Stu- 
dent Resource Center, has been 
working on the idea of bringing the 
quilt to St. Michael’s since last year. 
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Landers said that the quilt will 
benefit the entire community. “The 
AIDS issue is in denial because 
people live in denial,” he said. “Ev- 
eryone thinks that it [getting AIDS] 
will never happen to them.” 

By bringing the quilt to St. 
Michael’s, Landers said he hopes 
to bring awareness and sensitivity 
about AIDS closer to students. “We 
want to make the quilt more per- 
sonal, so AIDS will become more 
personal.” 

This will be the largest display 
of the NAMES Quilt in Vermont, 
with 872 individual panels, Landers 
said. - 

The quilt display was made pos- 
sible by the efforts of Project Re- 
membrance, area residents and or- 
ganizations working to promote 
AIDS awareness, Student Associa- 
tion, Campus Ministry, American 
Red Cross and many other commu- 
nity organizations. 
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Fact: People are getting 
infected in their early 20s 


By Michael Dawalga 
Staff Writer 


For many people the reality of 
AIDS is not sinking in. 

Today, most advanced HIV- 
positive people are 30-to-35 years 
old, said Sonia Kiszka, director of 
health services. 

This means that people are be- 
coming infected in their early 20s. 


“We can’t cure it [AIDS] 
but we can stop it by 
changing our behaviors.” 


e Sonia Kiszka, 
director of health services 


Kiszka said that college stu- 
dents don’t always make informed 
decisions. Because of this, some- 
times they have to live perma- 
nently with the consequences of 
making poor chcices. 












“People at 18 aren’t thinking 
about the rest of their lives,” Kiszka 
said. 

Even more frightening, Kiszka 
added, is that by the year 2000, it’s 
predicted that most people in the ad- 
vanced HIV-positive stage will be 
25 years old, meaning those people 
will become infected around the age 
of 15. 


And Kiszka said she doesn’t 
think a cure will be found in her life- 
time. 

“We can’t cure it but we can stop 
it by changing our behaviors,” she 
said. 

The most important behavioral 
change to make would be to abstain 
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from having sex, KiszkA said. 

She also said there are a lot of 
ways to express love towards 
someone without “doing it.” It 
could be as simple as leaving 
notes for one another. 

“Romance is dead and we need 
to reinvent romance,” Kiszka said. 

However, for those people who 
think they may have already be- 
come infected with HIV, Kiszka 
said there are two types of testing 
that can be done for them, anony- 
mous and confidential. Either 
way, all information about the 
person being tested is confiden- 
tial. 

The major difference between 
the two types of testing comes af- 
ter the results of the test are given. 
Kiszka said that people seeking 
the confidential route will receive 
support for as long as it is needed 
afterwards. 

She also said the St. Michael’s 
Health Services Department 
hopes to be providing confiden- 
tial testing sometime in the next 
year. It will require a $10 testing 
fee. 
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AIDS activist to speak 
during awareness week 


By Janine Whalen 
Features Editor 


In 1984 a young boy named 
Ryan White was banned from his 
public school in Indiana because he 
had contracted the AIDS virus. 

Suddenly he and his family were 
open to their community’s igno- 
rance and hatred about AIDS, a dis- 
ease fairly new to the public then. 

After Ryan was diagnosed with 
AIDS, which he contracted during 
hemophiliac treatment, life for the 
White family changed dramatically. 

A bullet found its way through 
the front window of the family’s 
home and when they ate at restau- 
rants their plates and silverware 
were thrown in the garbage in fear 
of contracting the disease. 

Almost instantly, the family’s 
story captured audiences across the 
country and Ryan White stopped 
becoming a victim and started be- 
coming an AIDS activist. 

Six years later, at age 18, Ryan 
died from complications of AIDS, 
but his activism continues to live 
through his mother Jeanne White. 





sis and cancer of the liver. 


ceive it. 


How do I get the vaccine? 


2234 or come in to the office. 
Miriam Sheehey, RN 
Susan Jacques, NP 


The ABC’s on Hepatitis B 


Why worry about Hepatitis B when there is AIDS? 


If you have unprotected sex, you’re putting yourself at risk 
for AIDS, Hepatitis B and all other sexually transmitted diseases. 
Hepatitis B is transmitted by contact with blood or body fluids, 
just like AIDS. But Hepatitis B is 100 times more infectious, and 
more common. So, your chances of getting hepatitis B are much 
greater. Like AIDS, there is no cure for Hepatitis B. Unlike AIDS, 
you can get a vaccine to prevent Hepatitis B. 


What does Hepatitis B do to me? 


Symptoms include flu-like illness, fatigue, mild fever, muscle 
aches, nausea, vomiting, decreased appetite, dull abdominal pain 
and sometimes develop jaundice. Hepatitis B is an unpredict- 
able disease that may incapacitate a person for weeks or months 
and may lead to complications. Between 5 and 50 percent of 
adults become chronic carriers. That is, they are capable of spread- 
ing the disease to others for an indefinite period of time. Long 
term complications may include chronic active hepatitis, cirrho- 


What do I need to know about the Hepatitis B vaccine? 


The American Academy of Pediatrics and the American Col- 
lege Health Association recommend immunization against Hepa- 
titis B for all adolescents and college students. To be effective, 
the vaccine is given in three doses. They are spaced to be given 
over a six-month period. Most people report no side effects from 
the shot. People who are allergic to yeast or have had a hyper- 
sensitivity reaction to Hepatitis B immunization should not re- 


Health Services can help you access the vaccine by: 
1. Writing you a prescription and giving directions to area 
pharmacies. Cost varies from $55 to $65 a dose, but may be less 
expensive if you have a prescription card. 

2. Health Services can provide you the vaccine at a cost of 
$45 a dose. Only cash is accepted, it is up to you to fill out any 
insurance reimbursement forms. You should be aware that some 
health insurance will not cover the vaccine. Call your insurance 
provider, or parents, to check this information. Health Services 
staff will give you the vaccine. 

For any questions or concerns, call Health Services at 654- 


After her son’s death, Jeanne 
established the Ryan White Foun- 
dation, a national nonprofit organi- 
zation dedicated to increasing 
awareness of personal and commu- 
nity issues related to AIDS. 

“This disease brings no glory to 
anyone, ” she said in a 1992 inter- 
view. “Only pain and sadness and 
worry. 

“Ryan always said if you don’t 
know about something you will be 
scared. At least educate yourself. 
So that’s what I do. Not from a 
medical standpoint but a human 
standpoint. Because the best way 
to learn about AIDS is from human 
experience, not statistics.” 

Jeanne’s campaign to raise AIDS 
awareness has taken her all over the 
country, and on Nov. 27 it will bring 
her to St. Michael’s to celebrate the 
coming of the AIDS Memorial 
Quilt. 

Her visit to St. Michael’s is due 
to the efforts of Project Remem- 
brance, a committee consisting of 
local residents, organizations and 
members of the St. Michael’s com- 
munity. 
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HIV/AIDS tenia in —e 


By Janine Whalen 
Features Editor 


HIV testing on campus may become a 
reality to the St. Michael’s community by 
next semester or possibly next fall, accord- 
ing to Mike Samara, dean of students. 

The proposal, initiated by Health Services 
Director Sonia Kiszka, is currently under 
consideration by the administration. 

The controversy surrounding the propos- 
al is that the test would be confidential as 
opposed to anonymous, Samara said. 

“We are trying to find an appropriate way 
to impress upon students the distinction 
between confidential and anonymous test- 
ing,” Samara said. 

Confidential testing means the health care 
provider knows the identity of the patient. 
In an anonymous test, the patient remains 
unnamed. 

Sue Barry, assistant director of Health 
Services, said that anonymous testing 
would not be possible on campus because 
there is always the possibility that the 
health care provider already knows the 
patient. 


Health Services felt the need for HIV test- 
ing On campus in response to student’s con- 
stant inquiry of getting tested, Barry said. 





“My concern is that I don’t 
think young people realize 
the consequences of informa- 
tion like that being on 
record.” 


¢ Dave Landers, Director of 
Student Resource Center 





Dave Landers, director of the Student 
Resource Center, is opposed to any testing 
that is confidential rather than anonymous. 

“My concern is that I don’t think young 
people realize the consequences of informa- 
tion like that being on record,” he said. 

His concern stems from the fear of dis- 
crimination against anyone who tests posi- 
tive. Landers aspires to create a good, safe 
environment for students, he said. 

Senior Jean Normandin shares Lander’s 
concern of confidential testing. “I wouldn’t 
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Funds raised for direct services 
for people with AIDS 


Number of vistitors to the Quilt 
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Size of the Quilt 
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Volunteer Hours(1994) 


Countries contributing panels 


$1,585,318(US) 
5,581,978 


30,899 
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‘Freshmen — 


SAM 
Juniors 
Seniors _ 


get tested on campus because this is a small 
school where rumors get around fast,” she 
said. “Test results could easily fall into the 
wrong hands.” 

Despite the divide between confidential 
testing versus anonymous testing, Samara 
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AIDS Facts 








¢ If current behaviors do not change, by 1998, 40 percent of college students could be HIV- 


positive. 


¢ Last year, 50 percent of all infections were in people under 25. 
¢ Every day, over 6000 people are newly infected with HIV. 

¢ As of July 1, 1995, 252 Vermonters were diagnosed with AIDS. 145 have died. 

¢ HIV was fourth leading cause of death in the U.S. in 1993 among women between 25-44 


years. 


¢ 50, 000 new cases appear each year in the U.S. 
* About 30 percent of children born to women with HIV acquire the HIV infection. 
* One-half of all infections to date have been in 15-24-year-olds. 
* In US., it is estimated that 1 million people are infected with HIV. 

* Twenty million people will be infected with HIV by 2000. Over half of them will be 


women, 


apling of 100 SMC 





said the administration is definitely moving 
forward on the proposal. 

Health Services has already gone through 
a training process and the administration 
and staff need to be more thoroughly edu- 
cated on HIV testing, he said. 


AIDS quilt 


schedule of 


events 
OTT AY 
Interfaith 
Service 





Monday, November 27 
7 p.m. 


St.Michael’s Chapel 
Opening cere- 
mony: The 


unfolding of 
The Quilt 





Thursday, November 30 
7 p.m. 
SMC Tarrant 


Recreation Center 


Quilt display 


Thursday, Novemeber 30, 
7:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Friday, December 1, 

9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Saturday, December 2 

9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Presentation of 


new panels 





Closing ceremony 

Saturday, December 2, 

6 p.m. 

SMC Tarrant Sports Center 
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By Carrie Simonelli 
Staff Writer 


A vegetarian lifestyle has be- 
come increasingly appealing to 
many, particularly to those who are 
health conscious. 

“Vegetarianism is a very healthy 
way to live, if you do it correctly,” 
said Sonia Kiszka, director of 
Health Services. Vegetarian diets 
often lack nutrients like iron and 
protein, she said. “The benefits of 
a good diet are something that you 
are going to reap once you’re over 
30,” Kiszka said. 

Kiszka also said the chances of 
heart attacks, high blood pressure 
and strokes dramatically decrease 
with a diet in which red meat is 
eliminated. 

Besides the health aspects of 
becoming a vegetarian, there are 
also personal reasons. Freshman 
Jessica Panarella is someone who 


_ doesn’t eat meat to support a cause. 


_ “I became a vegetarian for ani- 
eee I think it’s wrong to kill 


PIGATTUIRIES 
Get heart smart: Eat vegetarian 


A vegetarian lifestyle 
appeases animal rights 
activists as well as the 
health conscious 


She first decided to change her 
eating habits after reading an article 
in the magazine “PETA, People for 
the Ethical Treatment of Animals.” 
“Tt explained how [the food indus- 
try] slaughters cows and made me 
realize that I didn’t want to be a part 
of what I read,” she said. 





“T became a vegetarian for 
animal rights. I think it's 
wrong to kill animals for 
food.” 


e Freshman Jessica 
Panarella 





There are different classes of 
vegetarianism, categorized by the 
foods that people eat. “A true vegan 
doesn’t eat any meat, fish or dairy 
products, including eggs. The pro- 
tein intake is primarily legumes, 
which are beans and vegetables,” 


_ ._Kiszka said. 
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turkey,” Kiszka said. A true vegan 
tends to disagree with this class of 
people. 

“[{These] people treat it as a trend 
because they think it will make 
them appear healthier to other 
people. They don’t do it for the right 
reasons,’ Panarella said. 

Marriott also sees the growing 
trend of vegetarianism, and tries to 
accommodate those students. 

“Every station has vegetarian 
offerings, many of them changing 
with every meal,” Marriott Execu- 
tive Chef Stephen Baietti said. 

The pasta and soup bars are two 
of the most popular of these op- 
tions. Also available are soy based 
and vegetable garden burgers from 
the deli, Baietti said. 

For students live in 
townhouses and choose to make 
their own meals, many recipes are 
“The Vegetarian 
a magazine available in the 


who 


available to them. 
Times,” 
campus library, contains many good 
vegetarian dishes; Panarella said. 

Kiszka said, “The Enchanted 
Broccoli Forest” and a series called 
the “Moosewood Cookbooks” are 
also good resources for vegetarian 
meal ideas. “The food is excellent, 
and very little is high in fat,” she 
said. 

Kiszka encouraged those stu- 
dents interested in becoming veg- 
etarians to “meet with somebody 


PHOTP BY DAN FEELEY 
A true vegetarian, one who doesn't eat any meat, fish, or dairy 
products, must get protein from beans and vegetables. 


will not eat meats. 
“There are others who just lean 


A step down from this is a lacto- 
ovovegetarian, who doesn’t eat 


meat or fish, but does eat diary 
products and eggs. Next, a pesco- 


towards not eating red meat, but 
choose to call themselves vegetar- 
ians although they eat chicken and 


and work out a food plan,” which 
includes daily balanced meals that 
are nourishing as well as healthy. 
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By Stacey Foster 
Staff Writer 


It’s time to get past all of the 
confusing numbers and termi- 
nology when talking about com- 
puters. Computers are becoming 
increasingly popular, and it is 
good to know what to look for. 

A basic computer sells for 
around $700; add a CD-ROM 
package for $200 to $500, and a 
modem for $180 to $250. Most 
computer dealers, however, will 
provide complete systems with 
software already included. 

Lap-top computers cost any- 
where from $1,600 to $3,000. A 
printer can run from $250 to 
$1,500, with the greatest differ- 
ence depending on its resolution: 
black and white, or color. 

So you know the numbers, but 
don’t know where to begin. 
Memory size (RAM) and hard 
drive speed are most important to 
look for. Try to find something with 
at least 16 megabytes (MB) of 
physical memory. If you want a 
computer that will last you through 
this ever-expanding industry, the 
hard drive size should probably be 
measured in gigabytes (GB versus 
MB).-This will allow sufficient 


room for such extras as multime- 
dia, photoshop, and sound card 
software. 

One of the best deals for stu- 
dents is the Compag Pressario 5528 
( $1,996) sold at Staples. With this, 
you will find a 1.0 GB hard drive, 
fax modem, 16 bit stereo sound 
card, quad speed CD-ROM, MPEG 
full motion video, built-in speak- 
ers and microphone, and a 75 
Mhz microprocessor. This 
may sound 
like a 


bunch of computer jargon, but the 
salesman, a student himself, recom- 
mended it as one of the best deals 
around for students. 

Other popular brands include 
Packard Bell, ATS, and Hewlett 
Packard. They can be found for rea- 
sonable prices at Costco, Comput- 
ers Plus, and Staples. In the maga- 








to be more careful, but 
aren't’ changing their 
| patterns.” 


Tara Clarke 
. Junior 
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is changing for the better.” 


Carol Archer 
Senior 


zine section of any bookstore is the 
helpful “Computer Shopper,” 
($4.95) which provides many bar- 
gains and hints for direct buyers. 
If it’s a printer you need, the 
Hewlett Packard Disk Jet 600c 
printer can be found at Staples for 
$299. This is a great deal 
for students, including 
black and color resolu- 
tion, true type, and 19 resi- 
dent fonts. A printer that 







can process graphics, spreadsheets, 
and various databases will liven up 
your presentations and resumes. 
The benefits of owning your 
own computer are endless in 
today’s world. “Once you learn 
how to use one computer, you can 
apply those skills to other comput- 


Shopping for a computer 


” 


ers,” said sophomore Simone 
Hofmann. 

Sophomore Amy Cousineau 
said, “With a computer in your 
room, you have more time to get 
better acquainted with what the 
computer has to offer. People who 
come to the library have one pur- 
pose: to get their work done 
and then they leave.” 

Not just for the 
student, a personal 







computer can help with future em- 
ployment. “More and more em- 
ployers are asking the people they 
are interviewing about their knowl- 
edge of databases and spread- 
sheets,” said Christine Clary, assis- 
tant director for career counseling 
at the Student Resource Center. 





some people are being more 
responsible by being scared 
into it.” 


pe 
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Julie Barrett : 
Junior” 








“I think people are trying _ “Yes, I think that everyone “Unfortunately, no. Ithink “No; at St. Michael's, no.” “People our age have the 


Ronny Jamri 
SIS student 











“You can do a lot more self teach- 
ing if you have your own machine,” 
she said. 

Before you make that final de- 
cision on a computer, however, 
think about who you are buying it 
from. Every piece of computer 
hardware comes with a warranty 

between one and three years, but 
some dealers will actually repair 
the machines for you in the 
store. 

Such dealers as Computeam, 
Marketmakers, and Gigabytes 
have licensed employees for re- 
pairs, whereas Service Merchan- 
dise or Radio Shack will prob- 
ably send it out. You could even 
have your computer fixed at 
home. 

Robert Mount of Radio Shack 

said, “If it’s simple, 
like you 
have lost a 
couple of 
files, I 
could prob- 
ably fix that in five min- 
utes. If you have run in to a prob- 
lem where you can’t access any 
files, it would be a hardware fail- 
ure and you may need a new part.” 

Make sure that you know your 
options before simply seeking a bar- 
gain. 








tendency to believe they're 
invincible and they're not.” 


‘ a 
_ Ben Denver — 
Junior 

































* SUCK 
* * * * Girl, it's OVER! 


Kk 


album of his own. 
oard with Q. 


from the partiers on the first song. 


a! mbes that you could: 


RIE 3S (Mar. 21 - Apr. 19) 

your words carefully in the next 24 hours. You may 
something, and try to express your thoughts in words, 
they will come out all wrong. Someone will be offended 
haps someone in a power position...a professor?) by 


‘ou speak. Or be prepared for some major butt- 

2 to make up for the misunderstanding. 
"AURUS (Apr. 20 - May 20) 

Wake up, Taurus. You have been asleep for weeks now, just 
going through the motions. You need something to spice 
your life. Although you've tried to change, you're just 
going through the motions. Your friends are bored of you 
and your family is sick of you. You're not too excited with 
ourself either. Try to entertain yourself, because if you're 
not having a good time, nobody else is either. , 4 


~ GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 

x Thanksgiving is next week, and I think that's the official 

_ American holiday of the Gemini and Sagittarius. Even though 

_ the Sag has a birthday in a different month than you, you 

: _ share lots of things, including your love for food. Good food 

at that, not this Aliot crap. Savor the time at home with 

a family. You haven't been getting along with one particular 

family member lately, and this could be your chance to mend 

_ things. 

CANCER (June 21 - July 22) 

Things will be going well for you, for a change. Sometimes 

you get down on yourself because crappy stuff happens to 

you. But we're getting into the holiday season now, and that 

‘means everyone will be jolly for a few weeks, especially you, 

‘Cancer. Well, maybe not jolly-jolly, but at least somewhat 

Satisfied. Keep your eyes open for something special for that 

“special someone for Christmas. You often wait too long to 
your shopping, and it's never too early to start looking. 



















Mitchells 
Music World 


By DJ cRAIG mITCHELL 


* * It’s all right * * * I like it, I like it a lot 
* * * * * Devastating 


Quincy Jones : 
Q’s Jook Joint 
Qwest/Warner Bros. 


Well, the name is easily recognizable as the former 
producer of Michael Jackson, James Ingram, and The 
Brothers Johnson, but, Q is back with another “solo” 


Now. it’s not really a solo album, ‘cause he just produces, but the end product is 
redible, especially when you consider his cast of characters. 
Instead of reviewing this one in depth, lll give you the quick run-down of who's on 


Joining the party are: Kid Capri, Funkmaster Flex, LL Cool J, James Moody, Stevie 
Wonder, Billy Eckstine, Barry White, Chaka Khan, Tone Loc, Queen Latifah, Ray 
Charles, Greg Phillinganes, Gloria Estefan, Shaq, and Bono. And that’s just a short list 
Other mentionables are Herbie Hancock, Nancy Wilson, Take 6, Brian McKnight, 
, Coolio, Yo-Yo, Phil Collins, Joshua Redman, Aaron Hall, R. Kelly, Naomi 
I pbell, Ashford & Simpson, Babyface, Portrait, and SWV. 

0, Brandy along with Heavy D serve up Michael Jackson’s disco classic, “Rock 


* Now, with this list of incredible artists, you make up your own mind whether | 
uld pick see one up. Come on, you're oe enough to ake uP me own mind, 


Cosmic Astrolo 
e Defender be your weekly guide OY « and 


enimen is merely a suggestion. Astrology can guide but you must decide. 


_ them and their stories about when they were our age, and 


ability to tell it like itis. It's not your fault, just think _ 


_ your biggest downfall. You sit in class and your mind 


* thinking too much. 
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Jon B 
Bonafide 
Yab Yum Records/550 


Music/epic x k&*k*% 





This disk has been out for a few months, but I’m not 
sure if you picked it up, and considering that it is still 
hot as Aruba, I figured that I would give you the 411 
on this one. 
This guy comes at us with one of the best R&B = 
albums in a long time. This CD has been part of my permanent car play disks since the 
week that it was released earlier this summer. 
He had a top five hit with the duet with Babyface called “Someone to Love.” Does that 
refresh your memory? Babyface is, also, the producer of several tracks, though, even the 
ones produced by this debut artist are smokin’. 
From the acid jazz influenced title track, “Bonafide”, to the haunting ballad, “Love 
| Don’t Do,” Jon B serves up some of the funkiest s*%@ @ this side of my left armpit. 
: Bootsy Collins, from the Parliament/Funkadelic family steps in on “Simple Melody” to 
prove that even he had to give up the props for this young buck, which proves that Jon 
: truly i - bonafide. I mean, wouldn’t one have to be bonafide to work with Casper himself, 
| Bootsy?! 
| This is one that can be played chilling out in the car or, definitely when cooling out 
cuddling with that significant other that you just want to never leave your side. "ay 


Now, you don’t have to believe me ‘cause, like I said last week, I’m not Jo-Jo, and I’m 
not one of her psychic friends, but this guy has only just begun. I’m almost afraid to hear 
what he does next “cause I didn’t know that music could get any phatter than what he’s 
already tossed down. What if the next one is even funkier?! I'd better get my deodorant 
supply now. 


Shaggy-Live 11/6/95-Club Toast 
OI 


This show was one of the best line performances of dancehall that I have yet witnessed. 
Line musicians vocal abilities beyond what I expected and a good mix of straight up 
dancehall and R+B. 

Rayvon, the first opener got the crowd warmed up with his mix of reggae and singing 
that got the crowd chanting and jumping. 

Brian and Tony then hit the stage with a set that included Billy Paul’s “Me and Mrs. 
Jones.” Their R+B set was lost on the young, dancehall oriented audience, though much - 
respect to them from me "cause those boys sang their faces off. 

Shaggy, with crowd now ready and willing, exploded onto the stage which brought 
upon a frenzy through out the almost sold-out crowd, From “Oh, Carolina” to “Nice and 
Lovely” to the B-side “Boombastic,” Shaggy worked the crowd with the assault of a 
panther. 

You should have seen the explosion as he broke into his hit, “Boombastic.” Shaggy is 
' truly not just a great reggae artist, he is also a performer in the highest form of the art. 

Shaggy gained even more respect in my book when he stopped the band to reprimand 
a young man who got into a fist fight with a women who seemed to be his girlfriend. 
| “Relax,” he said. “That’s a lady right there. We don‘t want no jailbird situation here tonight 
i especially from this guy. who doesn’t respect a lady.” 

Hoorah, sir, Shaggy. 
week - “To thine own self be true.” 


with Star-child Meghan McMenimen * 


our cosmic future. The guidance of star-child 











SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 


~ Get out of this rut and stop feeling sorry for yourself. 
There is something in your life that isn't having a 
positive effect on you right now, but that's no excuse 
to be in a crappy mood all the time. There are lots 
of people out there with worse problems with you, 
like a deadly disease or a terrible home life. So just 
because you got an awful haircut or have really bad 
breath, that doesn't mean it's the end-of the world. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 


Isn't it funny that you think something is the coolest 
thing ever, like getting a tattoo on your forehead, and 
you get it, and it looks great and wild for a little 
while, and then the novelty wears off, and you realize 
it was stupid and you look like a freaking idiot? 
Hindsight is 20/20. Remember that when you go get 
that tattoo. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 - Feb. 185 
There's a line to some song that sounds sort of dumb 
by itself, but it is kind of cool. "The hardest to learn 
is the least complicated." That could be relevant to 
some transition you're going through right now. ~— 
You're looking for a solution to a problem or difficult 
situation you're in right now, and you're looking too 
hard for the right answer. Think about the most 
logical and simple solution, and you'll be home free. 
And stay away from pork products. Yuck. 


PISCES (Feb. 19 - Mar. 20) 

This is the time to make some sort of decision about 

your life. It could be something big, like plans after 

graduation (grad school or work?) or something as 

minor as what to watch on TV (90210 is way 

overrated). But whatever the decision, it will have 

some sort of symbolic meaning that pertains to a 

conflict you are involved in right now. = 


LEO (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
Look to an older person in your life for inspiration, like 
maybe a grandparent. Sometimes we get annoyed with 


they had it much tougher, blah blah blah. But they won't 
be around forever, and they could offer you some good 
advice if you just listen to them and be courteous. Old 
people love that good manners stuff. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
Virgos are traditionally family-oriented people, as 
opposed to Libras and Capricorns, who usually can't 
stand the people they grew up around. Thanksgiving 
is a family time, and that means it's your time. Make 
sure your family knows how much you think of them, 
because you're not always good at telling them. Or 
even better, show them by doing something nice, like 
the dishes after Thanksgiving dinner. K 


LIBRA (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 
You're thinking too much again. Over-analyzing things is 


wanders. You watch TV and your mind wanders. You're 

drunk on a Friday night and your mind wanders. Try this 

to overcome it: only think about what is going on around 

you at one particular time. If you concentrate only on 

what is going on around you, and not anything else, you 
ill slowly pull yourself out of the big black hole of 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Make it a point to meet one new person every week. Just 
one person. You will not only be able to look cool with 
a million phone numbers in your address book, but you 
can never have too many acquaintinces. How about that 
kid in your philosophy class? Or that girl you always see 
in the computer lab? Every person has something different 
or special about them. 
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Calendar compiled by Margot LeSage 





& Wednesday 


Club Toast- Shootyz Groove, 
Dysfunkshun, Red Belly, Klover, $5. 


Club Metronome- Comedy Night, $5, 8- 
10 p.m., followed by Anne's Band. 


St. Michael's Coffeehouse- Strangefolk, 
8-10 p.m. in Alliot lobby. 


UVM Sports- Men's basketball vs. 
Bishops University, 7:30 p.m. 


Sneakers Bar & Grill- Lost Posse 
(bluegrass band). 


Robert Hull Museum- Lunchtime lecture, 
“Portraits in Egyptian Art,” 12:15 p.m. 
Admission $2, free to museum members 
and UVM community. 


Thursday 


Club Toast- Moon Boot Lover, Soup, $5. 


Club Metronome- The Bogmen, Ken 
Sleeps Naked, 9 p.m., $5. 


Daily Bread Bakery & Cafe- Myopic Dog 
(acoustic music), 7:30 p.m., $3.50 adults/ 
$1.50 children and seniors. 


UVM Theatre- The Menaechmi, a one act 
Shakespeare play, 8 p.m., $8.50 general 
public. 


Memorial Auditorium- Holly Near, 8 
p-m., $22/ $15. 


Flynn Theatre- “Music Man,” 8 p.m., 
tickets $7 - $17. 


Burlington Coffeehouse- Rik Palieri & 
Ann Wentz, ethnic folk and blues, 9 p.m., 
$4. 


Friday 


Club Toast- Strung Out, Jiggle the Handle 
Blindman's Holiday, $3 21+/ $5 18-20. 


Williston Coffeehouse- Jim Infantino, poet 
singer/songwriter, 8 p.m., $6. 


Club Metronome- Steve Forbert, Peter 
Case, and Dan Zanes, 7 p.m., $10/$12. 
Pure Pressure, 10 p.m. 


St. Michael's Coffeehouse- Heckle and 7 
Years War, 8-10 p.m. in the Rat. 


UVM Recital Hall- Modern Mandolin 
Quartet ( baroque and bluegrass), 8 p.m., 
$15. 


UVM Sports- Men's hockey vs. Cornell 
University, 7:30 p.m. 


UVM Theatre- The Menaechmi, 8 p.m., 
$8.50 general public. 


Flynn Theatre- “Music Man,” 8 p.m., 
tickets $7 - $17. 





First Congressional Church, Burlington- 
Vermont Mozart Festival presents Scott 
Thornburg and the New York Chamber 
Soloists performing music by Handel, 
Vivaldi, and Bach, 8 p.m., $11/ $9. 


Burlington Coffeehouse- Richard 
Shindell, rich vocals lush guitar, 9 p.m., 


$6. 





Saturday 


Club Toast- Baby's Nickel Bag, Uptighty 
(funk from Chicago), 5 Style (funk-groove 
from Chicago), $5 21+/ $7 18-20. 


Club Metronome- Neal Casal, 7 p.m., $5, 
followed by 80s Dance Party. 


UVM Sports- Women's basketball vs. 
Bishop's University, exhibition, 2 p.m. 


UVM Theatre- The Menaechmi, 8 p.m., 
$8.50 general public. 


SMC Sports- Men's hockey vs. Stonehill 


Flynn Theatre- “Music Man,” 2 p.m. & 8 
p.m., tickets $7 - $17. 


Burlington Coffeehouse- Devonsquare 
(acoustic trio), 9 p.m., $10, 


Sunday 





Club Toast- Sister City Benefit, lots of 
cool bands performing. 


Club Metronome- Sunday Mass with the 
Reverend Craig Mitchell, dj with the “mass 
appeal.” 


UVM Sports- Women's hockey vs. 
Bowdoin College, 1 p.m. 


UVM Theatre- The Menaechmi, 2 p.m., 
$8.50 general public. 


Flynn Theatre- “Music Man,” | p.m. & 
6:30 p.m., tickets $7 -$17. 


© Monday 


Club Toast- Split Record Party: 
Rocketsled, The Frogs, Jesus Nuts, Velvet 
Ovum, $3. 


Club Metronome- The Pants, 
Dysfunkshun, 9 p.m., free admission. 


Java Blues- Acoustic Open Mike with The 
Fiddleheads, 7 p.m. 


Gd Tuesday 


Club Toast- Flashback: hits of the 80s, 21+ 
no cover/ $3 18-20. 





Club Metronome- Groove Line- Live acid 
jazz retro funk by Mo. 


Sneakers Bar & Grill- Sneakers Jazz 
Band, 9:45 p.m. 
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Writer's block brings up a few questions 





By Erie Wilbur 
Sports Editor 
Writer’s block is a terrible thing. I 


3@ 
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is, _ 


know, everyone gets it sooner or later, 
but it’s even worse when you have a 
mere three hours of sleep under your 
belt. Trust me, it’s no fun. 

Ihave no idea what to write about 
this week. I’m tapped out. Sure there 
are plenty of things going on out there, 
but I’m tired and cold, and I just want 
my bed. 

I’m sure that must be how the Bos- 
ton College Eagles feel. You know, 
I’ve only gone to two football games 
this fall, and I can’t have worse luck. 
I’ve never been one to leave games 
early, but I did it twice this year al- 
ready. One, a 37-3 thrashing by the 
Denver Broncos over the Patriots in 
which I left in the third quarter. The 
other, Saturday’s pitiful and utterly 
boring contest between the Eagles and 
the Miami Hurricanes. When you 
leave a game at halftime, there’s 
something wrong. 

Oh, and speaking of college foot- 
ball, how about Florida’s Danny 
Wuerfel? Five touchdown passes and 
303 yards passing in ONE HALF? 
It’s amazing how biased the sports- 
writers are towards this team. There’s 
no question in my mind that Florida 
should be number one in the polls. 
Also, how is Wuerfel not a Heisman 
trophy candidate? Unbelievable. 

Then, I guess I could write about 
the Patriots again, but that might be 
overkill. Caught the game on radio 
on the way back to school, and they 
sounded great, whatever that means. 
I’m not jumping on the Patriot play- 
off bandwagon yet, but the whole 
NFL is mediocre at best this season. 
Why can’t a mediocre team like the 
Patsies make it? We’ll see what hap- 


pens in a few weeks when they 
play Buffalo, New York, and In- 
dianapolis (twice). 

Then I was thinking about writ- 
ing something about the Bruins. 
There was a story in the paper say- 
ing that Chicago’s Jeremy Roenick 
is looking to leave the Blackhawks. 
Why doesn’t Harry Sinden get off 
his nice new cushy chair at his nice 
new cushy FleetCenter and do 
something about it? Roenick 
would probably love to come home 
to New England. Cam Neely for 
Roenick straight up? Neely is a 
goner anyway, so why don’t they 
get rid of him now while they can 
get something for him? Because 
that might make sense. I don’t 
know if Sinden could comprehend 
that. 

Roger Clemens wants to play in 
the 2000 Olympics? Roger, what 
are you thinking? Sure, you can 
toss Jack Edwards across the 
SportsCenter story meeting, but 
how much do you think that 
fastball will have in five. years? 
You haven’t even won a champi- 
onship yet. At least try and give 
us that first before you go for the 
gold. 

I could always write about the 
Celtics I guess, but that would 
probably be a waste of ink as well 
as both of our time. 

So, it’s my deadline and I still 
have nothing to write about. It’s 
not as easy as you might think. 
Hopefully next time out I'll be 
fresh and invigorated and ready to 
take on the sports world. What- 
ever that means. 


Intramural Update 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Guest Columnist 


The men’s and women’s indoor 
soccer tournament came to a close 
with Ed’s Dumptruck going unde- 
feated for the women, and Real Sto- 
ries coming from behind in the loser 
bracket to win in the men’s division. 
Watch for the indoor soccer league 
starting sometime next semester. 

Kakashki defeated Quest for Glory 
in the second chance volleyball tour- 
nament. Quest for Glory won the first 
game easily 15-9, but Kakashki was 


WE SHARPEN SKATES! 
ite TUNE Shs! 


We are presently looking fol Me lololo| 
HOCKEY ¢ DOWNHILL SKI 
X- COUNTRY SKI (waxless) EQUIPMENT 
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determined and came up with a 15- 
13 win in the second game. 

Murat Djumadillaev is the win- 
ner of the ping pong tournament. 
Murat defeated Hector Soucy in 
the finals winning by a score of 21- 
11. Jessica Panerella is the winner 
of the women’s division ping pong 
tournament. 

Sean McCarthy is the winner of 
the billiards tournament, and Adam 
Chase has won the racquetball 
tournament in the beginner level. 

Today is the last day to get your 
basketball and floor hockey rosters 
in for the holiday tournament. Play 
will begin after Thanksgiving 
break on Nov. 27. Rosters will not 
be accepted without a fifteen dol- 
lar cash forfeit fee. Pick up and 
return rosters to the Intramural of- 
fice. 

Tonight at 6 pm is the Schick 
Super Hoops 3 vs. 3 Tournament. 
Come sign up your 3-4 member 
roster by noon today. There will 
be prizes for all participants. This 
event is sponsored by Schick ra- 
zors, and there will be free razors 
for all participants in the men’s and 
women’s divisions: 

The Intramural department is 
hosting the second annual Knight 
Turkey Trot on Noy. 16. This is a 
2.5 mile race around campus. 
Prizes will be given to the top 
seven male and female runners/ 
walkers. 








Scorebos® 


Basketball 


Women’s 
Opens season Noy. 18 at Pace 
University 


Men's 
Open season Nov. 18 at New 
Haven Tournament 


Women's JV 

Next games: Noy. 15 vs. 
Notre Dame College 

Dec. 6 vs. Northern Essex CC 


Field Hockey « 


Tara Clarke and Mandee 
Gailbraith named Division II All- 
American, first team. 

Courtney Cann named Division 
Il All-American, second team. 


Placed second in in Potsdam 
Invitational Tournament, beating 
Skidmore 6-2, and losing to Potsdam 
in championship round, 5-1. 


B-Team 
Overall record: 6-1-0. 
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Chad Shepard gets 
paid for doing 
what he loves 
most. Shepard 
doesn't hjave a 
national top 100 
ranking yet, but he 
has finished in the 
top 20 many times 
in international 
races. 
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Shepard races around the globe 
St. Mike's senior risks life and limb in world motocross competitions 


By Kristen Large 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s senior Chad 
Shepard, an adrenaline junkie, gets 
paid to do what he loves—race mo- 
torcycles. 

Racing, or motocross, takes 
Shepard around the globe. As a pro 
in the sport, he travels 60,000 miles 
a year. He’s been to the Dominican 
Republic and several places in South 
America competing in the National 
Series. This Sunday Shepard will 
travel to Germany for training. He 
will race at the Supercross in 
Stutgart. 

Shepard has a friend in Germany 
who got him a sponsor for the race. 
The race is important because if he 
does well, he will get a sponsor that 
will pay his expenses for him to al- 
low him to stay and train in Germany 
for three months, beginning at the 
start of next year. 

"Americans are the best racers in 
the world," Shepard said. "People 


from other countries love to watch 
us race." 

Shepard, a full-time business ma- 
jor, said it is exciting when he goes 
to the stadium where there’s 50,000 
people there to watch him race. 

“They pay you money to go and 
race there for the crowd, to put on a 
show. It doesn’t matter how good 
you do, as long as you put on a 
show,” said Shepard. 

Right now it's the end of the sea- 
son and Shepard, a 21-year-old 
Burlington resident, said he goes to 
local races that are held each week- 
end. 

“My dad, my mechanic and I go 
to the biggest ones. It's a team ef- 
fort. My family, my mother and sis- 
ter are very supportive,” Shepard 
said. 

Shepard's mother, however, 
doesn't go to his races anymore. 
"He's too fast," she said, "I'd rather 
have him enjoying himself than hav- 
ing him thinking of me on the side- 
lines worrying." 


Shepard said he averages at 
least two broken bones and goes 
through 40 bikes a year. He wears 
a chest protector, helmet, boots, 
goggles and a knee brace as pro- 
tection when he races. He’s even 
been run over, he said. 

Shepard’s friends got him into 
motocross, he said. He started rac- 
ing in 1988. His goal in the sport 
is to eventually get a factory spon- 
sorship from a company such as 
Honda, Suzuki or Yamaha. 

Shepard said, “I’m getting bet- 
ter at a rate faster than the people 
I’m competing with.” He attributes 
this to the mental training that he 
does once every six weeks with a 
specialist in South Carolina. 

“Motocross is 70 percent men- 
tal, 30 percent physical. You need 
to work on this twice as much,” he 
said. 

The physical training Shepard 
does takes place at the gym three 
times a week where he bikes 15 
miles, does 25 minutes on the stair 


master and 20 minutes on the 
rowing machine. He also prac- 
tices at five local tracks three 
times a week. Each track, he said, 
is different. 

“The races are 30 minutes 
long. It’s an extremely physical 
sport,” Shepard said. “My big- 
gest strength is endurance.” 

Shepard spent last January, 
February and March in Florida 
racing and training for the Na- 
tional Series that started in 
March. “We have to race year 
round,” he said. 

Shepard says he travels a lot. 
He often leaves St. Michael’s on 
a Saturday morning, goes to a 
race, most of which are six hours 
away, and is back in time for 
classes on Monday morning. 

Shepard doesn’t have a Na- 
tional 100 ranking yet. For this a 
racer has to finish in the top 20 
out of 20 events in the National 
Series each year, competing 
against 120 equally crazed rac- 


ers. In the United States all the races 
are with the same people, Shepard 
said, but this isn’t the case in inter- 
national races. 

Shepard explained that he’s been 
in top 20 before but many times, “I 
ride out of control, on the edge, and 
crash, or finish 30th. To get points 
toward the National title, they add 
them up at the end. of the year,” 
Shepard said. 

“That’s my biggest problem— 
being too aggressive,” he said. 

Riders show up at a race and 
face 120 competitors. Only 20 of 
the riders will qualify. “You race 
and they eliminate people who 
don’t finish well,” Shepard said. 

Some of Shepard’s sponsors are 
Vermont Teddy Bear, Pete’s RV 
Center, Land/Air and Dare to Keep 
Kids Off Drugs. He said he’s ex- 
cited about the amount of support 
he gets from Vermont Teddy Bear 
and its good advertising ideas. 
“They are willing to work with 
me,” Shepard said. 


St. Mike’ S aes represented on Vermont Select Team 








PHOTO BY DAN FEELEY 
Members of the men's rugby team during this past season. 


By Rob O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


Rugby season is over, but not 
for a few local players who are 
making a charge for a spot on the 
Vermont College Men’s Select 
Team. 

The team was founded five 
years ago by retired University of 
Vermont coach, John Filip along 
with Jim Peckman. They wanted 
each state in New England to have 
an All-Star program and Vermont 
was the first one. St. Michael’s has 
participated every year. 

Players from Vermont colleges, 
such as St. Michael’s, University 
of Vermont, Norwich, Middlebury, 
Johnson State, Green Mountain 
and Castleton State, went to a clinic 
held at the Burlington Men’s Club 
field in Fort Ethan Allen, in hopes 


of earning a position. 

“Any varsity players who 
wanted to show up and thought 
they could play were welcome,” 
junior St. Michael’s rugby player 
Mike Madden said. 

Players from St. Michael’s 
College who attended included 
Madden, junior Mike McCarthy, 
senior Matt Swanson, junior Mike 
Palmer and senior Scott Caffrey. 

To be eligible for the select 
team an individual must not only 
have skills, but also be knowl- 
edgeable of all of the rules. 

“You have to know the game, 
no beginner stuff,” Caffrey said. 

When the team is selected it 
will consist of the best college 
rugby players in Vermont. 

“Guys on the Select Team are 
not learning the game anymore. 


They know what they need to do 
and it is my job to fine tune their 
skills and allow them to grow into 
better players for the future,” Se- 
lect Team coach Clayton Gardner 
said. 

The team will begin play in the 
spring where they will play the 
Quebec Junior All-Stars. 

To get ready to play the team 
will be running through plays that 
they need to know for offense and 
defense. 

“The team will put these guys 
in better view to make the New 
England All-Stars,” Gardner said. 

“I am going to get these guys 
prepared for the feeder program 
that allows them to go into club 
rugby so they can play outside of 
college, in Burlington and beyo 
Gardner said. 


